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Population Changes in the United States 
1940-50 


Typical American characteristics 
show through some trends being 
revealed in the volumes and vol- 
umes of statistical information 
which continue to pour out of the 
Census Bureau as a result of the 
1950 nose counting. 

We are a prolific people. Some 
saw in the low birth rates of the de- 
pression years the early destruc- 
tion of the nation by ‘‘race sui- 
cide,’’ but the reproductive score 
of the 1940’s gives no basis to ex- 
pect cessation of population growth 
in the near future. The rebound 
in the birth rate has carried it as 
high as it was 30 years ago. 

We are a restless people, moving 
about from place to place, from 
state to state, and from coast to 
coast in our quest for better jobs, 
better climate, better living. Dur- 
ing the past decade the migratory 
movement within the nation was 
greater than ever before. 

We are increasingly becoming a 
nation of city and suburbs dwell- 
ers. This persistent trend is con- 
trary to the hope of the nation’s 
founders, who linked‘virtue with 
rural life: ‘‘. .. when we get piled 
one upon another in large cities, 
as in Europe, we shall become cor- 
rupt as in Europe.’’ Now, at a time 
when atomic-hydrogen warfare 
could blow our cities to bits, we are 


building up ever heavier concen- 
trations of people in urban areas. 

We are an ambitious people, 
thirsty for knowledge and for the 
advantages that a better education 
might offer us and our children. 
The gap in racial differences in 
education seems to be closing. Dur- 
ing the last decade the greatest 
gains were made where the lag was 
greatest. 

As a population we are experi- 
encing other very fundamental 
changes although our racial com- 
position has not greatly altered. 
We are marrying younger, and a 
greater proportion of us are or have 
been married. For many years our 
average age has been increasing. 

In 1950, for the first time, more 
than half our citizens were women. 
This is mainly because women are 
living longer than men. But immi- 
gration also influences the sex ratio. 

Traditionally, migration brought 
many young men into the popula- 
tion. Since 1930, however, new ar- 
rivals have drastically declined, 
and more women than men have 
entered the country. 


WE ARE A PROLIFIC PEOPLE 


During the 1940-50 decade, more 
people were added to the popula- 
tion than in any other ten year 
period of the nation’s history. The 
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gain of 19,028,000 people — more 
than the total population in 1840— 
represents a 14.5 percent increase 
over the 1940 population. The 1950 
census counted 150,697,000 people 
in the continental United States 
and 482,000 abroad. 

The first census ever to be taken 
in the United States in 1790 count- 
ed 3,929,000 people. Subsequent 
growth is tabulated in Table I. 

While the increase of 14.5 per- 
cent over the 1940 total is not high 
in the historical context, it is high 
in terms of natural increase—the 
excess of births over deaths. Net 
immigration accounted for a small 
proportion of the growth. Slightly 
over a million immigrants—only 
about one-fourth the 1900-10 net 
migration — came to the United 
States during the last decade. 

The slow rate of population 
growth during the 1930-40 decade 
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reflects the effects of the depression 
years. The birth rate reached an 
all-time low in 1933. It began to 
rise in 1937, with the improvement 
in economic conditions, and it 
reached a peak in 1947. It has de- 
clined only slightly since, in con- 
trast with a sharper downward 
trend in birth rates of some other 
industrial countries. 


WE ARE A RESTLESS PEOPLE 


The United States population is 
mobile, moving about continually 
in search of better opportunities. 
The general trend is westward. 
Every decade since 1850, the west 
has grown faster than any other 
region. Its 41 percent increase be- 
tween 1940-50 was higher than that 
of any other region. In absolute 
numbers, the increase amounted to 
more than the total number of peo- 
ple living in the west in 1900. 


TABLE I. POPULATION GROWTH: 1790-1950 











Inter-Censal Population Percent Increase 
Population Net Immigration Increase Over-Preceding 
Year (Thousands) (Thousands) (Thousands) Census 
1790 — CU ee OO OO eee eset 
1800 SO 1,379 35.1 
1810 7,240 1,931 36.4 
1820 9,638 i 2,399 33.1 
1830 12,866 152 3,228 33.5 
1840 17,069 569 4,203 32.7 
1850 23,192 1,539 6,122 35.9 
1860 31,443 2,201 8,251 35.6 
1870 39,818* 1,856 8,375 26.6 
1880 50,156 2,108 10,337 26.0 
1890 62,948 3,680 12,792 25.5 
1900 75,995 2,398 13,047 20.7 
1910 91,972 5,366 15,978 21.0 
1920 105,711 3,129 13,738 14.9 
1930 122,775 3,186 17,064 16.1 
1940 131,669 — 93 8,894 7.2 
1950 150,697 1,234 19,028 14.51 





*Revised figure includes adjustments for underenumeration in the Southern States. 
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In 1850, the center of gravity of 
the nation’s population was near 
Parkersburg, West Virginia. It 
moved 360 miles in a century, 40 
miles in the past decade as com- 
pared with less than 20 miles in 
each of the four previous decades. 
It is now in eastern Illinois. Since 
1850, population has increased over 
six-fold, from 23 to 151 million.” 

With the exception of the west. 
there has been little change in the 
regional distribution of people dur- 
ing the past 50 years. The west has 
almost tripled its share of the total 
while regions east of the Rockies 
show slight declies. The north cen- 
tral region has grown least rapid- 
ly: As a result, its proportion of 
the total population has declined 
from 34.7 percent in 1900 to 29.5 
percent in 1950. Much of the west’s 
gain has been in California. In 
1900, California had only two per- 
eent of the total compared with 
seven percent in 1950. It has ad- 
vanced in population from the 
twenty-first largest state to the sec- 
ond largest. 

Since 1935, many detailed data 
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on migration have been made avail- 
able by the Census Bureau. Be- 
tween 1935-40, about five percent 
of the total population changed 
states, with more than half that 
number going to states beyond the 
ones bordering their home states. 
Between 1940-47, the impact of the 
war is reflected in the migratory 
movement. Over 10 percent of the 
population changed states, and 
again over half crossed more than 
one state line. 

Since 1947, yearly sample sur- 
veys have shown that on the aver- 
age over three percent of the pop- 
ulation moves to another state 
every year. Of these about 60 per- 
cent skip at least one neighboring 
state in their moves.* 

In 1950, more than 35 million, or 
23.5 percent of the population, re- 
sided in states other than their 
native state, in contrast with only 
17.8 percent in 1900. In 1950, 43.8 
percent of the residents of the west 
were born in other regions, but 
only about seven and one-half per- 
eent of the people in the northeast 
and the south were born elsewhere. 


TABLE II. Percent INCREASE BY REGION: 1900-50 























Region 1900-10 1910-20 1920-30 1930- 40 1940-50 
Northeast 22.9 14.7 16.1 4.5 9.7 
North Central 13.5 13.8 13.4 4.0 10.8 
South 19.8 12.7 14.3 10.1 13.3 
West 66.8 30.4 33.6 16.7 40.9 
United States 21.0 14.9 16.1 7.2 14.5 
TABLE III. Percent DistrRisuTion By REGION: 1900-50 
Region 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
Northeast 27.7 28.1 28.1 28.0 27.3 26.2 
North Central 34.7 32.5 32.2 31.4 30.5 29.5 
South 32.3 32.0 31.3 30.8 31.6 31.3 
West 5.4 7.4 8.4 9.7 10.5 13.08 
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While the western region record- 
ed the highest in-migration, some 
western states recorded heavy out- 
migration. For example, almost 
half the persons born in Wyoming 
and Nevada were living in other 
states in 1950. 

According to the 1950 census, 30 
states show a net loss in popula- 
tion through migratory movement. 
Pennsylvania lost most, 1,185,000 
persons. California and Florida 
showed greatest net gains, 4,922.- 
000 and 1,072,000, respectively.® 


WE ARE AN URBAN PEOPLE 

In 1900, two-fifths of the popula- 
tion lived in cities of 2,500 inhabi- 
tants or over, and three-fifths lived 
in the country. In 1950, these pro- 
portions were reversed. Three out 
of five are now city dwellers.* 
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The trend toward cities is not 
new. Every census, with the excep- 
tion of that in 1820, has shown 
urban population increasing faster 
than rural. But not until the Civil 
War decade, 1860-70, was the ur- 
ban increase numerically greater 
than the rural. Since then only the 
1870-80 decade showed greater 
rural than urban growth, reflecting 
the opening of western lands to 
homesteading in 1862. From then 
on urban growth has accounted for 
from 60 to 90 percent of total 
growth. 

The decade of greatest urban in- 
crease was 1920-30 when 14.8 mil- 
lion urban dwellers were added. 
The 1940-50 total was almost as 
large, 14.5 million, and represents 
about three-fourths of the total 


TABLE IV. UrBAN-RurRAL POPULATION: 1790-1950 





























—— Urban Rural —_—-— 
Population Percent Percent Population Percent Percent 
Year (Thousands) Increase of Total (Thousands) Increase of Total 
1790 SUR 8 <mumm 5.1 3,728 sci 94.9 
1800 322 59.9 6.1 4,986 33.8 93.9 
1810 §25 63.0 7.3 6,714 34.7 92.7 
1820 693 31.9 7.2 8,945 33.2 92.8 
1830 1,127 62.6 8.8 11,739 31.2 91.2 
1840 1,845 63.7 10.8 15,224 29.7 89.2 
1850 3,544 92.1 15.3 19,648 29.1 84.7 
1860 6,217 75.4 , 19.8 25,227 28.4 80.2 
1870 9,902 59.3 25.7 28,656 13.6 74.3 
1880 14,130 42.7 28.2 36,026 25.7 71.8 
1890 22,106 56.5 35.1 40,841 13.4 64.9 
1900 30,160 36.4 39.7 45,835 12.2 60.3 
1910 41,999 39.3 45.7 49,973 9.0 54.3 
1920 54,158 29.0 51.2 51,553 3.2 48.8 
1930 68,955 27.3 56.2 53,820 4.4 43.8 
1940 74,424 7.9 56.5 57,246 6.4 43.5 
1950 88,927 19.5 59.0 61,770 7.9 41.08 








*In 1950 the Census Bureau adopted a new definition of ‘‘urban.” Previously, urban com- 





prised all who lived in incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more and in areas (usually 
minor civil divisions) classed as urban under special rules relating to population size and 
density. The new definition includes, in addition to the population living in incorporated places 
of 2,500 habitants or more, the population living in denscly settled urban fringes. About 96.5 
million persons, or 64.0 percent of the population, are classified as urban by the new definition, 
which increases the total by 7.5 million over the old definition. Since comparative data for 1940 
are not available for the new urban definition, urban and rural figures given in this BULLETIN 
are those based on the old urban definition. 
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population increase of 19.0 million. 

Growth in urban population is 
most rapid in peripheral suburban 
zones surrounding the central cit- 
ies. Population has decreased in 
the central congested areas of a 
few cities. In some cities industry 
tends to follow population into the 
suburbs. 

The effect of these changes is a 
new kind of metropolis, shaped like 
a doughnut, with rapid growth in 
the periphery and an obsolescent, 
slum-burdened center. Today city 
planners are faced with the prob- 
lem of renovating and revitalizing 
these deteriorating doughnut 
‘*holes’’ which were centers of com- 
merce and manufacturing only a 
few generations ago. At present, 
the vacuum caused by out-migra- 
tion is being filled by new arrivals 
from the country. In many north- 
ern and western cities, this in- 
migration has been largely Negro. 


RACIAL STRUCTURE AND 
NATIVITY 
During the past 50 years, the ra- 
cial structure of the population has 
changed very little. As shown in 
Table V, the whites have increased 
from 87.9 percent to 89.5 percent; 
the Negroes have decreased from 
11.6 percent to 10.0 percent; and 


TABLE V. RACE AND NATtTIvVITy: 
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‘‘other’’ have remained .5_ per- 
cent. In 1950, there were 134.9 
million whites; 15.0 million Ne- 
groes; and .7 million ‘‘other.’’ This 
latter category consists mainly of 
Indians (343,000) and Orientals 
(142,000 of Japanese origin and 
118,000 of Chinese origin). 


The proportion of Negroes in the 
population has been halved since 
the first census in 1790. Most of 
the decline came before 1900. 

Traditionally the Negro popula- 
tion has been concentrated in rural 
areas of the south. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War, 92 percent of all 
Negroes lived in the south. There 
was no significant change until 
about 1920. The shortage of labor 
in the industrial centers of the 
north during World War I set off 
a migratory movement which has 
continued ever since. 

During 1940-50, this migration 
brought striking changes in the re- 
gional distribution of the Negro 
population, as shown in Table VI. 
While the proportion of Negroes 
was declining in the south, it rose 
in all other regions. It almost 
tripled in the west for the greatest 
regional gain. 

Negroes in this migratory stream 


1900-50 











White Population 


Non-White Population 








Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Year of Total Native Foreign-born of Total Negro Other 
1900 87.9 74.5 13.4 12.1 11.6 a) 
1910 88.9 74.5 14.5 11.1 10.7 4 
1920 89.7 76.7 13.0 10.3 9.9 A 
1930 89.8 78.4 11.4 10.2 9.7 a) 
1940 89.8 81.1 8.7 10.2 9.8 4 
1950 89.5 82.8 6.7 10.5 10.0 5 
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follow ‘the national pattern and 
settle in cities. Since 1930, the 
heavy Negro migration has resulted 
in more rapid urbanization of Ne- 
groes than whites. By 1940, 48 per- 
cent of the non-white population 
and 57.5 percent of the white pop- 
ulation lived in cities. By 1950, 59 
percent of both whites and non- 
whites lived in cities.® 

Within standard metropolitan 
areas*, the total population in- 
creased by 22.0 percent between 
1940-50; the Negro population in- 
creased by 44.3 percent; the white 
population by 20.0 percent. With- 
in the heart of our large cities, the 
non-white population increased al- 
most 48.3 percent while the whites 
increased only 10.1 percent. In 
the peripheral area of the cities, 
non-whites increased 32.0 percent, 
while whites increased 35.8 percent. 

Again there are regional differ- 
ences. In the west, the Negro pop- 
ulation in standard metropolitan 
areas increased 127.6 percent, while 
the whites increased only 48.9 per- 
eent. In northern standard metro- 
politan areas, the Negroes in- 
ereased 57.8 percent, the whites, 
11.0 percent. The same general 
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movement from the country to the 
city is taking place in the south, 
but in southern metropolitan areas 
the Negroes increased only 23.7 
percent, while the whites increased 
40.0 percent.*t 

Foreign-born whites, once a po- 
tent political foree in America, 
have declined in the total popula- 
tion from 13.4 percent in 1900 to 
6.7 percent in 1950. About four- 
fifths are of European birth. 

Even in New York, the state with 
the highest proportion of foreign- 
born, three-fourths of the citizens 
over 21 years old were native-born 
in 1950. In North and South Caro- 
lina, 99.4 percent were native- 
born.!! 

For generations, New York City 
has been the immigrants’ main port 
of entry. It is our most polyglot 
city. Even though alien newcomers 
have greatly declined in recent 
years, New York remains a focal 
point in internal migration. Be- 
tween 1940-50, non-whites increased 
62.4 percent and whites increased 
2.0 percent.!* Puerto Rico born 
Americans increased 204.9 per- 
eent.18 


TaBLy VI. NeGRO POPULATION BY REGION: 1940-50 








Total (thousands) 
19 


Percent Distribution 





Region 1940 50 1940 1950 
Northeast 1,370 2,018 10.6 13.4 
North Central 1,420 2,228 11.0 14.8 
South 9,905 10,225 77.0 68.0 
West 171 571 1.3 3.8 
Total 12,866 15,042 100.0 100.010 





*Defined by the Census Bureau as a county or a group of counties which contains at least 
one city of 50,000 inhabitants or more and contiguous counties when socially and economically 


integrated with the central city. 


+Data on racial distribution in standard metropolitan areas on which this discussion is based 


are given for ‘‘whites” and “nonwhites.” 


Since the “nonwhites” are 95 percent Negro, and 


five percent “other,” and since the movements noted here are predominantly of Negroes, we have 
substituted ‘‘Negro” for “nonwhite” to avoid confusing the non-technical reader. Ed. 
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MORE AND MORE EDUCATION 


Throughout the nation, more and 
more people were getting more and 
more education. The greatest gain 
was where the lag was greatest— 
among the Negroes. 

For persons 25 and over, the me- 
dian school years completed rose 
from 8.6 in 1940 to 9.3 in 1950; for 
the non-whites it rose from 5.8 to 
6.9 years; for the whites it rose 
from 8.7 to 9.7. Median school 
years for females rose from 8.7 to 
9.6; for males from 8.6 to 9.0. 

There are still urban-rural differ- 
ences in the educational attain- 
ments of our population. Among 
urban people 25 years of age and 
over, the median school years com- 
pleted was higher than the national 
average—10.2 compared with 9.3. 
This compares with 8.8 for rural 
non-farm and 8.4 for farm people. 

The proportions of people 25 
years and over with no schooling 
and with only eight years of ele- 
mentary school are steadily de- 
ereasing while the proportions com- 
pleting years in high school and 
college are increasing. The greatest 
gain is among the nonwhites: the 
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proportion with no schooling de- 
clined from 10.3 to 6.5 percent ; the 
proportion with only 1 to 4 years 
of school declined from 30.7 to 24.9 
percent. The proportion graduating 
from high school but not going to 
college rose from 4.4 to 8.1 percent ; 
and the proportion completing col- 
lege showed almost as great a gain, 
increasing from 1.3 to 2.2 per- 
cent.14 

Among those aged 25-29 in the 
total population, 7.5 percent had 
completed four or more years of 
college. Among those 75 years or 
over, only 3.1 percent had com- 
pleted that much education. Among 
the oldsters, 22.9 percent had com- 
pleted none or only four years of 
elementary school, but among those 
aged 25-29, only 4.6 percent had 
those educational limits.'® 


WE ARE MARRYING YOUNGER 


Looking more closely into the 
private lives of our people, constant 
changes are taking place in marital 
status. Among people 14 years and 
over, there is a marked increase in 
the proportions of both sexes who 
are or have been married. Until 


TABLE VII. DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 14 YEARS AND OVER 
BY Marita, Stratus: 1900-50 








Year 








Single Married Widowed Divorced 
Males: 1900 33.7 59.4 6.3 0.4 
1910 33.1 59.9 6.2 0.5 
1920 32.4 60.8 6.0 0.7 
1930 31.5 61.6 5.6 Re 
1940 31.7 62.2 4.8 1.3 
1950 26.4 67.5 4.1 2.0 
Females: 1900 24.8 58.7 15.8 0.5 
1910 24.3 60.0 14.8 0.6 
1920 24.1 60.4 14.7 0.8 
1930 23.6 61.1 13.9 1.3 
1940 24.3 60.9 13.1 1.7 
1950 20.0 65.8 11.8 2.416 
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recently, this was mainly due to 
increased longevity. 

These changes occurred at an ac- 
celerated rate during the last dec- 
ade. The proportion of married 
males increased from 62.2 to 67.5 
pereent; of married females from 
60.9 to 65.8 percent. The propor- 
tion of single men declined from 
31.7 to 26.4 percent; of single fe- 
males from 24.3 to 20.0 percent. 

Divorces increased, and a slightly 
higher proportion of women than 
men are divorced. There are three 
times as many widows as widowers. 

In the half-century beginning in 
1890, Table VIII reveals a persist- 
ent decline among both men and 
women in the median age at first 
marriage. During 1940-50, the de- 
cline was as great as it was during 
the previous 50 years. The narrow- 
ing of sex differences is noteworthy. 

During the 1940-50 decade, the 
marriage rate boomed and then de- 
clined. It rose from 12.1 per thou- 
sand population to 16.4 in 1946, 
and dropped to 11 by 1950. The 
number of households increased 8 
million, from 34.9 million in 1940 


TABLE VIII. MepIAN AGE aT First 
MARRIAGE: 1890-1900 











Year* Male Female 
1890 26.1 22.0 
1900 25.9 21.9 
1910 25.1 21.6 
1920 24.6 21.2 
1930 24.3 21.3 
1940 24.3 21.5 
1947 23.7 20.5 
1949 22.7 20.3 
1951 22.6 20.418 





*1890-1940 figures are estimates based on 
census returns; 1947-51 figures are from Cen- 
sus Bureau Sample Surveys. All estimates 
based on data on marital status by age. 
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to 42.9 in 1950, for an unprecedent- 
ed gain. Couples who had been 
living with in-laws during the de- 
pression and the crowded war 
years, when home construction was 
banned, were moving into their 
own homes. The population per 
household declined from 3.77 in 
1940 to 3.38 in 1950.!7 


WE ARE GROWING OLDER 


Another trend which will have 
profound effect on the political, so- 
cial, and economie structure of the 
nation is that as a population we 
have been growing older at a rather 
rapid rate. 

This trend, in motion for about 
a century, has greatly speeded up 
since 1900. The proportion of peo- 
ple over 65 years of age has dou-, 
bled, rising from 4.1 percent to 
8.2 percent. By 1950 there were 
more than 12 million people in the 
United States over 65, an increase 
of 3.3 million in a decade. In 1900, 
17.8 percent of the population was 
over 45, compared with 28.5 per- 
cent in 1950. 

The aging trend is expected to 
continue for at least two genera- 
tions. While the absolute number 
of oldsters in the population will 
increase rapidly, their proportion 
will be held down by the products 
of the baby boom of the 1940’s. 











TABLE IX. AGE DISTRIBUTION: 1900-50 

AgeGroup 1900 1940 1950, 
0-24 54.0 43.2 41.5 
25-44 28.0 30.1 30.0 
45-64 13.7 19.8 20.3 


65-75 4,1 6.9 


8.219@ 
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Increase in average age is in part 
attributable to the ability to con- 
trol death in youth, an ability 
which has been steadily perfected 
since Dr. Jenner discovered small- 
pox vaccination at the end of the 
eighteenth century. The trend 
will speed up considerably as medi- 
val science finds cures for the de- 
generative diseases of middle life 
and old age. 

The gain in life expectancy has 
not been evenly divided between 
the sexes. Women have consistent- 
ly benefited more than men. To- 
day, the expectation of life for a 
girl child at birth is 72.4 years; 
for a boy it is 66.6 years. The sex 
differences in survival mean that 
the preponderance of females 
builds up rapidly after 50. At 60 
years there are three times as many 
widows as widowers. Consequent- 
ly an increasing proportion of the 
nation’s wealth and property is 
passing through inheritance into 
the hands of women. 

Space limitation permits men- 
tioning only a few of the many 
ehanges which are in prospect in 
the decades immediately ahead be- 
cause of our aging population. The 
rigid pattern of retiring at a cer- 
tain chronological age may need to 
be changed so that the experience 
of oldsters can be utilized in a way 
which will not block the advance- 
ment of younger people. Little 
progress has been made in this di- 
rection in the field of industrial 
relations. 

Old-age pensions and health and 
welfare benefits may greatly in- 
erease the tax load. Oldsters, in- 
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creasing in numbers, could become 
the vocal political force which Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend tried to 
arouse a generation ago. 

The challenge in human relations 
which awaits our leaders is to see 
that the growing numbers of old- 
sters are effectively and function- 
ally integrated into our society. 
Toward this end, re-examination of 
many socio-economic aspects of our 
national life is now long overdue. 


A JOB WELL DONE 


A highly developed, complex so- 
ciety such as ours needs compre- 
hensive data about itself. Such 
data are equally important to meat 
producers and packers, to manufac- 
turers of diapers, dishes, and den- 
tures, to transit and power compa- 
nies, to city planners, physicians, 
educators, economists, social agen- 
cies, ete. 

It is impossible to make an ana- 
lytical study of United States cen- 
sus data without acquiring a 
healthy respect, appreciation, and 
admiration for the Census Bureau 
and its work. Since the 1950 cen- 
sus was completed, enough volumes 
to fill a three foot shelf have come 
off the press—and they are still 
coming. Each one is an invaluable 
contribution. Thanks to our Cen- 
sus Bureau, we have a greater 
wealth of data about ourselves than 
any other nation on earth. 

More and more analysis and in- 
terpretation should be given this 
information so that ‘‘we the peo- 
ple’’ will have a better understand- 
ing of ourselves and of our coun- 
try —Rosert ©. Cook, Editor 
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As Others See It — Italy 


Excerpts from a statement by 
Madame Ambassador Clare Boothe 
Luce, Ambassador to Italy, in a 
copyrighted interview appearing 
in U. S. News and World Report. 
September 25, 1953: 


Q You’ve met many of the people of 
Italy. I wonder if you have any im- 
pressions of what troubles them most 
and what they’re most hopeful about? 

A Italians want what men and women 
everywhere want—a chance to earn a 


decent living for their families, and 
the opportunity to better the circum- 
stances of their children. What trou- 
bles them most today is the backlog of 
overpopulation and consequently the 
existence of very large numbers of 
unemployed and underemployed peo- 
ple. Italy is a country relatively poor 
in natural resources, and so its pres- 
ent economy does not permit it to 
solve its major problem of overpopu- 
lation without some assistance from 
other nations. 

Q Some people say that in Italy the un- 
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employment figures look worse than 
the picture really is, because the Ital- 
ian family unit is a tight one and 
some members of the family who are 
useful economically are technically un- 
employed. Is this a valid idea? 


For the majority of Italians, condi- 
tions of life are tolerable. Italy’s in- 
dustrial production is considerably 
higher than before the war, and the 
people eat and earn much more than 
they did in 1946. But, interpret the 
figures as you will, the fact remains 
that there aren’t enough good jobs 
to go around. 

What do you think accounts for the 
very large Communist vote in Italy? 
It’s always a little surprising to peo- 
ple in the United States. 

Well, you can’t answer that highly 
complex question in a sentence. There 
are many reasons, but one of the main 
ones is the problem I mentioned— 
overpopulation. I think that many 
people in Italy would agree that if 
the problem of surplus people could 
be even half solved—a problem which 
incidentally the Communists have no 
answer to—it would go a long way 
toward solving the economic difficul- 
ties of Italy. Indeed, Communism has 
added to Italy’s overpopulation prob- 
lem, as many refugees from Iron Cur- 
tain countries have fled to Italy, pre- 
ferring life here to the ‘‘ workers’ 
paradise.’’ 

Do you think that emigration would 
be the solution to overpopulation in 
Italy? 

Certainly, it would be one of the ma- 
jor attacks on the problem. 

Do you feel that the United States 
could help a good deal by opening its 
door to more Italians? 

The United States would help greatly 
if it would take in its fair share, be- 
cause there are many other countries 
throughout the world who are wel- 
coming Italian emigrants. Australia 
has done a great deal in this respect. 
So has Canada. I am told that Brazil 
would gladly take more Italians than 
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it has but for the fact that in the 
modern world it takes a large capital 
investment to settle people on the soil 
in underdeveloped areas. There are 
many countries which might be called 
potential ‘‘receiver nations’’ that 
haven’t the money to finance the 
transportation, the arrival, the settle- 
ment, and the colonization of the peo- 
ple they are eager to have. 


Many people here hope to see Amer- 
ica take a vigorous lead at a world 
level in the solution of this problem, 
not only taking in its fair share of 
the people but even contributing its 
reasonable share to the financing and 
operation of a world-wide program 
in which all interested nations would 
cooperate for moving people to places 
where they can be economically pro- 
ductive. Overpopulation in Italy and 
other European countries is the great- 
est human problem that faces the 
West. Its solution would, I believe, 
be an inealeulable blow to Commu- 
nism in Italy, and elsewhere. 

Many Americans believe that the over- 
population problem in Italy is in the 
long run unsolvable because of the ex- 
ceedingly high Italian birth rate. Is 
this correct? 

I know that this is the general be- 
lief, but it is simply not true. The 
birth rate in Italy is lower than that 
of France, and considerably lower 
than that of the Netherlands or the 
United States. 

Then you don’t think the masses of 
Italian Communists are sold on Rus- 
sian ideals? 

No. If you relieve the burden that 
overpopulation puts on the Italian 
economy, and continue the progressive 
policies followed up to now, Commu- 
nism in Italy would wane. 

Is there anything special you would 
like to say about your job in Italy? 
I should like to repeat that my job 
would be easier—and Italy’s future 
brighter—if some answers could be 
found to this question of overpopula- 
tion. And secondly, there is the ques- 
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tion of the U. 8. liberalization of 
trade with other countries. If Italy 
could trade on more favorable terms 
in the U. 8S. markets, and in Euro- 
pean markets, it would naturally help 
her economy. Immigration and trade 
—these are the two fields where I 
think the American people could in- 
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sist on action at home, and by doing 
so make a notable advance in Ameri- 
ean foreign policy. 

Essentially America’s choice is be- 
tween great emergency handouts 
abroad and cash programs, as in the 
past—and sound economic policy to- 
wards foreign countries. ... 
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